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PROSPECTUS. 

The period in which we live, compared with any 
that has preceded it, may be emphatically denomi- 
nated areading age. Literary productions of every 
description, from the ponderous volume to the 
ephemeral sheet, are issuing from the press in rapid 
succession. If, when the literature of the day, in 
comparison with that of ours, must have been as a 
rivulet, contrasted with the Nile or the Ganges, the 
wisest of men could declare, that of making many 
books there was no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh, we may safely conclude that the 
floating literature of our time is sufficient to over- 
whelm the strongest intellect, and set at defiance the 
most indefatigable industry. Yet amidst this inun- 
dation of books, there is much to be found which 
is truly valuable, and, when judiciously selected, 
well worthy of attention, particularly from those 
who are in the early and middle periods of life. It 
is not to be expected or desired that the youth, either 
in or out of our religious Society, should grow up in 
ignorance of the events which are transpiring around 
them, or of the improvements in morals, in science, 
or the arts, which the ingenuity of our cotempora- 
ties is bringing into view. To preserve a tolerable 
acquaintance with the events of our time, as they 
arise, recourse must be had to the periodicals of the 
day. It is therefore an object of rational desire, that 
these should be purged of everything which is likely 
to corrupt the principles, or deteriorate the moral 
sensibilities of their teaders. There is a propensity 
in the susceptible minds of the young, not only to 
adopt the sentiments, but to imbibe the spirit of the 
authors whose works they are in the habit of reading. 
When they are accustomed to find the achievements 
of warriors portrayed in glowing colours, and sur- 
rounded with all the decorations which a vivid ima- 
gination and the finest language can supply, a war- 
like spirit is naturally excited. But when those 
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scenes of devastation and blood, if described at all, 
are stripped of the halo of glory and exposed in their 
naked and hideous deformity, the tender mind shrinks 
with intuitive horror, and readily admits the con- 
viction, that such dreadful expedients constitute no 
part of the plan devised by a beneficent Creator for 
the government of the world. Whena writer, even 
though treating on subjects not professedly religious, 
is imbued with a deep and abiding sense of rever- 
ence and love towards the author of our existence, 
opportunities frequently arise for infusing into his 
pages a portion of the spirit by which he is habit- 
ually actuated. Thus pious authors, though writing 
on ordinary subjects, as well as pious persons en- 
gaged in the common vocations of life, are to some 
extent the salt of the earth. And it may be fairly 
questioned, whether, in a reading community, any 
class of writers exercise a more permanent influence 
over the habits and sentiments of the rising genera- 
tion, than the authors of periodicals. 

If then, with the influence of periodicals for evil 
or good, in our view, we examine the character of 
many now afloat in our country, we must be con- 
vinced that there is great room for improvement. 
There is no inconsiderable portion of them consti- 
tuted of matter which can contribute little to the ad- 
vancement of their readers, either in virtue or know- 
ledge, In some we find tedious discussions, which 
derive nearly all their interest from partisan dissen- 
tions, and in most of them opinions are advocated 
which the pious Christian would not willingly ingraft 
on the minds of his offspring. 

Impressed with a belief that the present condition 
of this country, and particularly of the Society to 
which he belongs, calls for the publication of a peri- 
odical conducted upon a plan somewhat different 
from any now extant among us, the subscriber is in- 
duced to offer to the public a weekly paper of which 
the following is an outline. 

It is designed to defend and uphold the great 
principles, both in theory and practice, which the 
Society of Friends, from their rise to the present 
time, have professed and maintained. But in de- 
fending the doctrines of the Society, it is intended to 
avoid, as far as practicable, all controversial discus- 
sions, more particularly on questions which lead to 
no important practical result. Believing, as he as- 
suredly does, that the doctrines promulgated by our 
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primitive Friends, are the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and that the great truths which they promulgated, 
are fixed and immutable, no countenance will be 


given, inthis paper, to any thing which might have | 


a tendency to unsettle them. Care will be taken to 
avoid any violation of the salutary rule of our disci- 
pline which requires that original essays, relating to 
our religious principles or testimonies, shall, previous 
to publication, be submitted to the inspection of the 
Meeting for Sutlerings. Still there are many cases 
in which those principles are laid upon so broad a 
basis as to leave ample room for discussion and il- 
lustration, without encroaching upon the limits pre- 
scribed by the discipline. 

As the Editor is sincerely desirous of promoting 
the unity and harmony of the religious society of 
which he is a member; and fully believes that the 
discipline, when maintained in the spiritand manner 
designed by its founders, is a powerful preservative 
of this union and harmony, the columns of his paper 
will not be open to essays which tend to lay that 
discipline waste: but theiraim and object will be to 
suppo™ the established order on its original principles. 

Though it is not intended that the paper shall be 
devoted to any single object of discussion or enquiry, 
yet there are some great moral questions, in the ex- 
amination of which, Friends have taken a leading 
and prominent part. To subjects of that character, 
the columns of this paper will be freely opened. 
Among the evils which disgrace our age and nation, 
and retard the progress of civilization, there are none 
of greater magnitude than the twin progeny of bar- 
barous ages, slavery and war. The Editor is aware 
that on the former of these subjects no inconsiderable 
excitement prevails; that much diversity of opinion 
appears among the advocates of freedom, as to the 
mode by which the acknowledged evils of slavery 
may be most quickly and effectually redressed ; and 
that this diversity has led to discussions in which 
the zeal of the combatants is sometimes more con- 
spicuous than their charity: yet this does not in his 
mind furnish a satisfactory reason why the subject 
should be excluded from his paper. 

There are probably few if any professors of the 
Christian religion, who will presume to deny that the 
time so beautifully and graphically described by the 
evangelical prophet, will eventually arrive, when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, or the 
people learn war any more; and we need but little 
reflection to perceive, that when that happy day shall 
come, slavery as well as war, must be unknown. 
The spirit of the Gospel furnishes a remedy for both; 
and there is no reason to believe that these evils can 
be completely eradicated by any other influence. 
The injunction of the Apostle, to overcome evil 
with good, indicates at once the easiest and most ef. 
fectual mode that was ever proposed, and is proba- 
bly in no case more important than in our eflorts for 
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| the abolition of slavery and war. To combat these 
| evils in a truly Christian spirit, by arguments ad. 
| dressed to the heart as well asthe understandins. 
is unquestionably the proper method of effecting ;),. 
_object. Such was the manner of Woolman and 
Benezet: and such it is hoped will be the manne, 
in which these subjects will be discussed in thi, 
paper. 

As we have various indications of a growing eon. 
viction on the minds of many, who are not of our 
| religious Society. of the folly as well as the wicked. 
| ness of war, it will be one object with the editor to 

bring into the view of his readers such facts illustra- 
tive of this subject as may fall under his notice. If 
any important movement, of a national character, 
indicating an advance in this righteous cause, should 
be observed, the readers of this paper will be duly 
apprised of it. 
The rapid advances in science and art which a 
few of the past years have exhibited, render it cer- 
tain that further developements of a similar character 
will be made. It is intended to bestow sufficient 
aitention upon subjects of that nature, to keep the 
readers of this paper apprised of the most important 
discoveries, as far as they would be interesting to 
the general reader. 
Although the Editor has no intention of mixing, in 
any degree, in the political movements of our coun- 
| try, yet a brief notice of the events of the day, such 
at least as involve some general interest, will con- 
stitute a part of his plan. Legislative enactments, 
or judicial decisions of the General or State Govern- 
ments and Courts, when they affect the great inter- 
| 


ests of the community, will be brought into the view 
of his readers; more especially if they have an ob- 
vious connection with religion or morals. 

As the object of the paper is to diffuse useful and 
correct information, and to promote virtue and hap- 
piness both in civil and religious society, original 
essays, or judicious selections, are respectfully so- 

licited. But it is to be distinctly understood, that it 
| is no part of the design of the Editor to subserve any 
local or party purposes, or to engage in doubtful or 
controversial discussions, and that he of course must 
be at liberty to judge and decide upon the fitness for 
| insertion of all contributions which may be offered. 
, Enocu Lewis. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1st, 1847. 


ne 


The great comprehensive truths, says President 
Quincy, written in letters of living light on every 
page of our history, are these: Human happiness 
has no perfect security but freedom; freedom, 
none but virtue; virtue, none but knowledge ; and 
neither freedom nor knowledge has any vigor ot 
immortal hope, except in the principles of the 


Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian 
religion. 
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Memoir of the Life of Exizaneta Fry, with | apologist, and her father’s family had been 


’ 


Extracts from her Journal and Letters. Ed- members of the Society of Friends almost since 
ited by two of her daugiters. In two volumes. | its first appearance, nearly two hundred years 


Philadelphia. J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut | ago. She was thusa birthright member; in a 
Sireet. 1847. | situation, however, but little likely to choose 


When the eminently good, as well as gifted, the simplicity, and embrace the self-denying 
die, itis no less laudable than natural to en- principles of those of the Society, who consist- 
quire into the history of their lives, and ac-) =a ponent the views of its founder, and 
quaint ourselves with the position in which they | arth 1m. maintain its testimonies. John Gur- 
were placed by divine providence—the manner | hey Was Wealthy: his pursuits led to an extensive 
in which they improved that position, and by * sanenComte with persons of various denomina- 
what means they became useful, and as shining | tions, ne whom his high st anding, his cour- 
lizhts to others in their generation. History 1s_ tesy and popular manners, made him ever wel- 
said to be philosophy teaching by example: and | come. His family lightly floated in the indul- 
f this be true in the general, more obviously is | gencies of fashionable life, as well as its accom= 
it so in reference to individuals. We have, in| plishments, and—particularly after the death of 
the record of their lives, an illustration imme-| bis wife in 1792—there appearsto have been 
diately before us, of the principles by which | little or no restraint among them of a religious 
they were actuated ; and as “ the tree is known | Character. 
by its fruit”? we are enabled pretty accurately; In some memoranda of her early life, Eliza- 
to estimate the value of those principles by their) beth says, “I had, as well as a fearful, rather a 
res ilts, and are thus incited to endeavour to! reserved mind, for I never remember telling of 
follow them, as they have followed their Lord; my many painful fears, though I must often 


and Saviour. 

Since the death of John Howard, in 1790, | 
many have shown how thoroughly their hearts | 
were imbued with the spirit of that anthem | 
which breathed “ good will toward men,” and | 
have laboured diligently and effectually, in the 
discharge of high philanthropic duties; but no 
one, we believe, in the last half century, has 
occupied solarge a space in the public mind, 
as respects her widely extended, indefatigable 
and successful efforts for the melioration of the 
condition of the poor, the destitute, the vicious, 
and the imprisoned, as Elizabeth Fry, the sub- 
ject of this memoir; and it isthe writer’s inten- 
tion to make some extracts, and occasionally 
some remarks of his own, which shall enable 
the readers of Friends’ Review, who may not 
find it convenient to purchase the work, to com- 
prehend, in some degree, the character and ex- 
traordinary career, of this great British philan- 
thropist. 

That persons who read the memoir, may not 
labour under an erroneous impression, it may be 
well to premise that the Editors are not mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends. We 
infer, therefore, that they were not so thoroughly 
competent to enter into, and sympathize with 
the religious exercises of their mother, as they 
might have been, had they united with her more 
entirely in sentiment, and laboured with her in 
the same household of faith, walking by the 
same rule, and minding the same thing. This 
will explain to the reader some matters which 
he will meet with in the volume before us. 

Elizabeth Fry was the third daughter, and 
one of twelve children of John and Catharine 
Gurney of Earlham, in Norwich, where she was 
born, onthe 21st of 5th month, 1780. Her 
mother was a descendant of Robert Barclay the 


have shown them by weeping, when left in the 
dark, and on otheroccasions : this reserve made 
me little understood and thought very little of, 
except by my mother and one or two others. 

was considered and called very stupid and ob-~ 
stinate. I remember having a poor, not to say, 
low, opinion of myself, and used to think that 
I was so very inferior to my sisters Catherine 
and Rachel.” Her natural affections were 
strong, almost, as she expresses it,“ overwhelm- 
ingly so,” and a certain nervous irritability, 
probably induced by indiscreet treatment when 
a child, followed her for many years, and was 
the source of much real suffering. Her regular 
Journal commences in the first month of 1797, 
the previous memoranda having been destroyed 
by herself. We are particularly struck—though 
perhaps not greatly edified—by the simplicity 
and artlessness of many of her entries, She does 
not at all appear at this time to have had a dis- 
tinct view of the spirituality of religion, or to 
have suspected her inability, at any time she 
chose, to reform and regulate her own heart. She 
evidently had but a very faint view of her natu- 
ral depravity, and could seldom have realized 
the force of our Saviour’s declaration, “without 
me, ye can do nothing.” She had read few, if 
indeed she had read any, of our ancient Friends? 
writings, and was but slightly acquainted with 
the history of our religious Society. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the visitations of di- 
vine love and mercy were extended to her from 
childhood ; but her situation, as we can readily 
understand, was particularly unfavourable to an 
attention to the whisperings of the still, small 
voice—my daughter give me thine heart—this 
is the way, walk in if. In the latter part of 


1797, she says, “athought passed my mind, 
that if I had some religion I should be superior 
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to w hat I am; it w ould be a bi: is to bette ‘Tr ac- 
tions. I think Iam by degrees losing many ex- 
cellent qualities. I am more cross, more proud, 
more vain, more extravagant. I lay it to my 
great love of gaiety, and the world.” Soon 
afterward she says, “what a comfort must a real 
faith in religion bei in the hour of death: to 
have a firm belief of entering into everlasting 
To reflections similar to these it is evi- 
dent the mind of Elizabeth Fry, had, for a con- 
siderable time past, not been a stranger, and 
when William Savery attended their 
at Norwich, on the 4th of 2nd mo. 1798, his 
sermon made adeep impression on her mind. 
George Fox declares in his journal, that he was 
“sent toturn people from darkness to light 
that they might receive Christ Jesus, and to turn 
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ment to go up to London on a visit, was, that 
she might see him, and “all those plain Qua- 
kers.” Yet her mind, as she says, was in 
“whirl,” and so entirely does she appear to 
have yielded herself to the pleasures of the me- 
tropolis—introduced as she was into the gayest 
circles—that it could only have been throuch 
the long-suffering mercy of her beneficent 
Creator, that she was not irrecoverably lost in 
folly! He did not leave her to herself. She 
could not flee from his presence; his good Spirit 
followed her, and on the 17th of 3d mo., after 
having a few days before again heard William 





Savery preach, she e x presses “her thankfulness to 


the Divine being, for “having sent at least a 


, | glimmering of light” into her heart, and acknow- 


ledges that she feels “there is a God, and Im- 
them to the grace of God, and to the truth in | 


the heart, which came by Jesus, that by this | 
grace they might be tau: eht, which would bring | 
the m salvation.” And it evidently was with | 


humiliating truths of this character, that the 
subject of our memoir had at this period need 
to be more thoroughly acquainted. 

It may not be inappropriate here to state our 
conviction, that it was for the reviving and 
spreading abroad of these and other great doc- 
trinal truths, teaching always that “the grace 
of God, whic h bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men,” that the Socie ty of Friends were 
raised up to bea people. We regard it asa 
special providence. We do not by any means 
believe, nor can we for a moment admit, that 
the origin of Quakerism is attributable to the 
circumstances of a “juncture,” or to a particu- 
lar state of public feeling, as is intimated in 
some remarks of the editors on the 38th page 
of the first volume.* 

Subsequently to this visit of William Savery, 
E. Fry was increasingly desirous to enjoy the 
society of consistent Friends; and one induce- 


*It not unfrequently happens that great events are 
brought about by means which are apparently trivial and 
unimportant, a d that the efficacy of those means seems 
to depend upon the circumstances of the time and 
place. Hence, to those who look no deeper than second- 
ary causes, many momentous changes in civil and re- 
ligious society appear to be the result of the circum- 
stances existing at the time. But we ought to remem- 
ber that the wisdom which designs the end, prepares 
also the means, and controls the circumstances. 
the people of Israel were to be led out of Ezvpt, a Moses 
was preserved from the jaws of the crocodile and the 
sword of Pharaoh to be their leader. When the re- 
formation was about to be effected, a Huss, a Jerome of 
Prague, a Luther, a Melancthon and a Calvin were raised 
and a Frederick the wise was placed in authority. And 
when the pure doctrines of the gospel were to be afresh 
proclaimed to the nations, George Fox and his coadju- 
tors were called and qualified for the momentous work 
of their day. When these men were sent to scatter the 
seed of the kingdom, they were commissioned to spread 
it on a soil already prepared to receive it. The circum- 
stances, the instruments, and the end were unquestionably 
under the control of the one great directing Power. —Ep. 


W hen } 
‘times even in London, followed Elizabeth in as oT 


mortality.” The round of dissipation was 
nevertheless kept up in London, until she re- 
turned home with her father on the 16th of 4th 
month. Thirty years afterwards, speaking of 
this visit, she says, ‘it was like the casting die 
of my life.” She appears to have been filled to 
satiety with her indulgences; she knew they 


| were wrong, and only “tended to promote evil,” 
and her judgment became much “ confirmed in 


the infinite importance of Re ‘ligion, as the only 
real stay, guide, help and comfort in this life.’ 
Soon after she returned home, she received an 
encouraging letter from W. Save ry, which we 
regret not to have room to insert. He tells her 
how * cordial” he had felt towards her, and that 
his heart had leaped with joy to find her willing 
to acknowledge a state of hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and reminds her of the en- 
joyment there is under the perfect law of liberty 
—the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus— 
which sets the soul free from the law of sin and 
death. Uneasiness with the course she was pur- 
suing increased; one little intimation of duty 
after another was given, and she found she could 
not participate as ‘she formerly did in the prac- 
tices of the family circle. This was a sore trial 
to her; as it was also to her father and brothers 
and sisters, to whom she was ardently attached. 
In the summer of 1798, their father took a 
journey into Wales and the south of England 
with his seven daughters. It was greatly en- 


_joyed by the party ,and the religious ae 
‘of which she was so sensible at home, and a 


carriage and in her walks—at her down lying 
and her uprising. At Colebrook Dale, in com- 


pany with her dear friend Richard Rey nolds,” 
they visited Debor: uh Darby and Rebecca Young, 


whose gospel services in this country, many 
are still living to remember. “We had spent,” 

says she, “a delichtful evening, when my heart 
began to feel itself silenced before God, and 
without looking at others, I found myself under 
the shadow of his wing, and I soon discovered 
that the rest were in the same state. After sit- 
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ting a time in awful silence, Rebecca Young 


‘ke most beautifully ; she touched my heart, 
ae I felt melted and bowed before my Creator.” 
After her return home, she re ‘sumed her usual 
habits of visiting and relieving the poor, and 
especially the sick, reading the Bible to them, 
and instructing their children. She had some- 
time before commenced a school with one little 
boy, and it had gradually increased until she had 
upw ards of sev enty children, whom she managed 
without assistance; thus initiating herself into 
the duties, and disciplining her mind for those 
services of a similar kind, in which, in after life, 
she bore so conspicuous a part. Sore conflicts 
were passed through about this time when in 
the 19th year of her age. She felt the incum-| 
bent necessity of walking in a much narrower 

ath than those did who were around her in 
her father’s house. She was reluctant, by with- 
drawing from a participation in their pleasures, 
to make them uncomfortable, and lay a restraint 
upon what they had been edaceied to regard as 
innocent amusements. She had none to sympa- 
thise with her in these, to her, matters of high 
moment—none to encourage her in the right 
way of the Lord, or that could at all understand 
her feelings and her scruples :—indeed, she did 
not herself understand them ;—they were a 
mystery to her, and she truly felt that she was 
led ina way which she knew not. On one oc- 
casion, after having declined an invitation from 
one of her brothers to join him in what she be- 
lieved wrong, she writes, “ Have mercy, oh 
God! have mercy upon me, and let me act 
rightly, I humbly pray thee!” The Lord was 
evidently calling for her will; but how slowly 
did she resign it! though he would doubtless, as 
Thomas Story beautifully expresses, in refer- 
ence to himself, “have returned her his own, 
in token of his love.” 

She attended what is called the general meet- 
ing at Ackworth school in the 8th month, 1799, 
and took part in the examination of the chil- 
dren in their various exercises. Here she met 
with Thomas Scattergood and Elizabeth Cogge- | 
shall, and felt some encouragement from the 
notice they took of her. Thomas mentioned 
the great love he felt for her, “ which made it 
appear to me,” says she, “as if there was a 
sympathy of soul, and we both were guided by 
the same spirit.” She was often “contrited 
under a sense of the unmerited goodness of her 
Heavenly Father, and a conviction of her many 
deficiencies. She was not without a prospect, 
at seasons, of being called upon at some future 
day, if faithful to the manifestations of duty, | 
publicly to advocate the cause of her Redeemer, | 
and invite others to come and witness a qualifi- 
cation, through the sanctifying influences of the | 
Holy Spirit, to partake of the good things which 
the Lord bath in store for them that love him. 

In the 8th month, 1800, she was married in| 


‘school and workhouse, 
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Irie nds” meeting house at Norwich, to Joseph 
Fry; soon after which event they settled at St. 
Mildred’s Court, the place of his business, in the 
city of London. She was thus thrown much 
more into the company of plain, consistent 
Friends, than she had hitherto been, and only 
one week afier the young married pair had are 
rived at their home, George Dillwyn became 
their guest. ‘The poor continued to claim her 
ittention—she met with and became consider- 
ably interested in Joseph Lancaster, and ex- 
pressed “a wish that the young man might be 
preserve ‘din humility.” Passing through va- 
rious trials, and close provings of her faith, she 
seems earnestly to have craved an increase of it, 
and that she might continually be watched over 


for good by the unslumbering and co inpassionate 


shepherd of the sheep. ‘The Yearly Meeting in 
1805, she says, “was very interesting to me. | 
felt a good deal about it. In the first place, I am 
struck afresh with the beauty of our principles ; 
but so am [also,with the great want of simplicity 
and integrity in us who profess them. . . 
The dread I had over me in Plaistow Meeting 
of saying something, impressed me in most of the 
meetings; I had sue h clear ideas in some of them; 
but I did not believe it necessary for my salva- 
tion to do it, and I believe hi: wrdly any motive 
short of that, could induce ‘ne;’’ She seems to 
have been really desirous not to go before she 
was sent, and to guard against being warmed by 
a fire of her own kindling. “There is one,”’ 
says she, “who knows my heart, and its great 
wants. ‘T'o Him then I look, even to Him ‘who 
has borne our infirmities. ‘Teach me thy way; 
lead me in the paths of righteousness for thy 
name’s sake; give me strength in weakness, if 
thou seest meet, O Lord, that I may overcome 
temptation.” 


Having been appointed by the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Grace Church street, a visiter to “the 
* belonging to Friends, at 
Islington, she could not but feel that it would 
open the way to services altogether congenial to 
her long cherished habits and tastes. At one of 
her visits—perhaps the first—she proposed read- 
ing to the children a little pamphlet which had 
lately come out, by Frederick Smith; they 
were deeply interested, and after it was finished, 
“I endeavoured,” she says, “ to weigh whether 
I really had anything to say to them or not. I 
thought that I had, and therefore took up the 
book, as if toexplain it, making my own remarks, 


which appeared to affect the children and the 


governess, so that those who were on the point 
of tears really wept.” And “Oh!” she further 


remarks, in reference to this circumstance, “that 
in anything like a religious duty, I may never 
go bey ond the right guide, nor ever give self the 
praise.’ 

The cares of a rapidly increasing family 
pressed upon Elizabeth Fry, and the high re- 
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sponsibilities of the wife, the mother, and the | 
mistress were keenly felt and acknowledged. | 
She endeavoured to discharge them as one who 

must give an account, desiring that to every one | 
she might do as she would be done unto. 


In the autumn of 1808, death was permitted 
to visit her household. Her father-in-law, Wm. 
Storrs Fry, died at St. Mildred’s Court, where 
she had been privileged to nurse him assiduously 
through an illness of some weeks. During this | 
pe ‘riod she appears to have been strongly con- 
firmed in the belief, that * it is only through the 
redeeming power of Christ we can look for sal- 
vation.” “I believe it is through Christ we are 
saved,” she remarks, “but I would not have that | 
lessen our diligence to work out our own Salva- 
tion.’’ After the decease of her father-in-law, 
they removed to Plashet, his former residence, 
some miles from London. Here she enjoyed the 
calm tranquillity of the country, both on her own | 
account and that of her children. Her garden | 
and her flowers made it to her, so far as out-| 
ward circumstances could “a time of | 
sunshine.” ‘The editors of the memoir say, 
“Fler brow would relax, and her countenance 
beam with intelligence, as she explained to her 
children the wonders of the heavenly bodies, 
the structure of an insect, or the growth and 
beauty of a flower.”’ It is instructive to follow, 
in the volume before us, the oft-recurring pros- | 
pect she had of being one day called to take part | 
in the ministry of the gospel of our Lord and | 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and to notice the manne r | 
in which she flinched from it, and put it by at 
particular times, without pausing solemnly to | 
make the inquiry, whether or not she was really | 
required to open her mouth in 
truth. 





do so, 





testifying to the | 


10th 
In the last days of his life, it is said that 


Near the end of 
died. 


“he wrestled with God in prayer, and grace and | 


help were given him.” “On entering his room 
soon after it was over, my soul,”’ says Elizabeth, 
“was bowed within me in love, not only for the 


deceased, but also for the living, and in humble | 
help utter- | 
life of Elizabeth Fry ; 


thankfulness, so that I could hardly 
ing, which | did, my thanksgiving and praise, 


and also what I felt for the living, as well as the | 
| 

of space, we lay down the volume for the pre- 
| sent. 


dead. I cannot understand it, but the 
given was wonderful to myself.” 
took place on the 3d of llth month. We have 
an exceedingly interesting account of her exer- 
cises that day, which is too long to quote entire. 
She was “so impressed ai times with love to all, 
and thanksgiving,”’ that she doubted w iether it 


power 
The funeral 


} 
might not possibly be her place to express it | 


there, though she “did the evening before, hum- 
bly crave not to be _permitted to do so, unless | 
rightly ealled to it.” She “most feared lest it 
was a temptation owing to” her “state of sorrow.” 
But she fully believed that was not the case, as | 
something of the kind had been more and more 
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es 


ripening on her mind, “ for the last few week. 
and even months. I had so often had to re joi . 
in the Lord, and glory in the God of my saly. 
tion, that it made me desire that others miy 
partake, and know how good he had been to yy 
soul, and to encourage them to walk in th 


Lose 


paths I had found to be paths of pleasantness. and 


peace. However, after a solemn waiting at the 


grave my dear uncle Joseph spoke, greatly to my 


encouragement and comfort, and I believe rem. 

val of some of my fears. I remained still, ¢jjj 
dearest John’”—her brother—“began to move to 
go away, when it appeared as if it could not be 
omitted, and | fell on my knees and began, no; 
knowing how I should go on, with these words: 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are all thy ways, thou 


| king of saints ; be pleased to receive our thanks- 


giving;’’ and there | seemed stopped, though | 
thought I should have had to express that I gave 
thanks on my beloved father’s account. But not 
feeling the power to continue, I arose direc “tly ; , 
quiet, calm, and invigorated state, mental and 
bodily, was my portion afterwards, and altogether 
a sweet day, but a very painful night, discouraged 
on every side, I could believe, by him who tries 
to deceive.”’ 

Subsequently to this period, she frequently ap- 
peared in the ministry, though occasionally 
under great discouragement, fearing that she 

might not properly exe mplify i in her daily walk 
the doctrines which she preached. At other 
times she was mercifully permitted to feel her 
“cup to run over, such sweetness covered her 
mind.” Thus endeav oring to walk by faith, 


| and not by sight, and being particularly solicit- 


ous that no apprehension of duty out of her 


| family might lead her “ in any degree to forget 
mo., 1809, her father | 


or neglect home duties,” she so engaged the 
sy mpathy and unity of her Monthly Meeting, 
that, in 1811, in the 31st year of her age, she 
was officially acknow ledged as a minister. “This 
mark of their unity ,’ she writes, “ is sweet, and 
I think stre nethening , and I believe will have 
advantages, as well as ‘trials attending it.” 
Having reached this important epoch in the 
; and being sensible that 
we have already occupied more than our share 


We cannot, however, do so without giv- 
ing expre ssion to a serious doubt which we en- 
tertain of the propriety of the publication ot 
some of the entries inthe Journal. We allude 

to those which give somewhat in detail an ac- 
‘count of the dissipating pleasures in which the 
subject of our memoir indulged in early life. 
We should have much preferred they had beea 
passed over in general terms. They ought not 
to have, yet we fear they may have, an injurious 
effect upon our youth who are unwilling to 
bend their necks to the yoke of Christ, and who 
| are buttoo apt to plead the example of such a 
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character as Elizabeth Fry, even in her errors. 
Give us, too, our round of follies, now, say they, 
and by and by, we will think of religion! 
Would that the length and the breadth of this 
‘nfatuation Were comprehended by those who 
cherish it !'—that it were remembered “ that for 
all these things, God will bring us into judg- 
ment !” U. M. 


— oe 
For Friends’ Review. 


Mont Blanc, 

Who among us is there, but in the glowing 
aspirations of his early life has felt that to visit 
Mont Blane, and the wildest and grandest of 
nature’s upheavings around it, must be among 
the achievements of his future days! Who, 
even in matured and sobered thought, after his 
brow has become wrinkled, and his cheek fur- 
rowed with the cares and perplexities of a busy 
life, does not, occasionally, still cast a longing 
look to Switzerland, and while he partly ac- 
knowledges the impossibility of visiting it, clings 
to earlier hopes, and reluctantly admits the con- 
viction that this must indeed be among the un- 
realized visions of boyhood! Next to the en- 
joyment of actual observation, is a vivid and 
eraphic description of the object, from the pen 
of one who can appreciate its beauties, and who, 
after having drunk them in himself, possesses the 
happy faculty, not only of drawing a faithful 
outline, but also that of filling its details so as to 
create in your own mind, a full picture of what 
it is your lot only to imagine. 

I take the following extract from Cheever’s 
Wanderings under the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
and apprehend it will be read with a lively in- 
terest by such as are not familiar with our au- 
thor. ws Ue 

“ Almost every separate view of Mont Blanc, 
from different vales and mountains, has some pe- 
culiarity to characterize it. I never obtained so 
complete an idea of the vastness of its slopes of snow, 
and the immensity of its glaciers, as when gazing 
ou it in a fine day from the summit of the Flegére in 
the vale of Chamouny. 

“The view from this point, from the Breven, and 
from Col De Balme, might each seem, under favor- 
able circumstances, so sublime and glorious that 
nothing could exceed them, or cause any increase in 
their sublimity. But Mont Blane from the Italian 
side, from the Val d’Aoste, is presented to the eye 
ina greater unity of sublimity, with a more undi- 
vided and Searekelating impression, than any other 
point. In the vale of Chamouny you are almost too 
near; you are under the mountain, and not before 
it, and from the heights around it there are other 
objects that command a portion of your admiration. 
But here Mont Blanc is the only object, as it were, 
between you and eternity. It is said that on this side 
the mountain rises in almost a sheer perpendicular 
precipice, thirteen thousand feet high; an object 
that quite tyrannizes over the whole valley, so that 
yn see nothing else, and in a day of such glowing 

rilliancy as 1 am writing of, you desire to see no- 
thing else, for it seems as if heaven’s splendors were 
coming down upon you. 
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It was between four and five in the afternoon, that 
I came upon this view, and | gazed, and gazed, and 
gazed, almost wishing that I could spend as many 
day’s as there were minutes in the same position, 
| and full of regret to leave a spot of such glorious 
| beauty. The splendor was almost blinding. A bril- 
| liant sun, a few fleecy clouds around the mountain, 
a clear transparent atmosphere, the valley invested 
with the richest verdure, range after range of moun- 
, tains retreating behind one another, tints softening 
from shade to shade, the light mingling with, and as 
it were entering into the green herbage. and forming 
with it a soft luminous composition, dim ridges of 
hazy light, and at the close of this perspective ol 
magnilicence, Mout Blane sheeted with snow, and 
flashing like a type of the Celestial City. 


“Coming suddenly upon such a scene you think 
that no other point of view, can possibly be equal 
to this, and you are tempted not to stir from the spot 
till san down; but looking narrowly, you see that 
the road scales the cliil’s at some distance beyond, 
at an overhanging point, where Mont Blane will still 
be in full view ; so you pass on, plunging for a few 
moments into a wood of chestnuts, and losing Mont 
Blane entirely. Then you emerge, admiring the 
rich scene through which you have been advancing, 
until you gain the point which you observe from a 
distance, where the road circles the jagged outjut- 
ting crags of the mountain at a great distance above 
the bottom of the valley, and there again the vision 
of glory bursts upon you. What combinations! 
Forests of the richest, deepest green; vast masses of 
foliage below you, as fresh and glittering in the sun- 
light, as if just washed in a June shower; moun- 
tain crags towering above, the river Doire thunder- 
ing far beneath you, down black, jagged, savage 
ravines ; behind you, at the end of the valley, a 
range of snow-crowned mountains; before you the 
same vast and maguificent perspective which at- 
rested your admiration at first, with its infolding and 
retreating ranges of verdure and sunlight; and atthe 
close, Mont Blane flashing as lightning, as it were a 
mountain of pure alabaster. 

‘*The fleecy clouds that here and there circled 
and touched it, or like a cohort of angels, brushed its 
summit with their wings. added greatly to the glory; 
for the sunlight reflecting from the snow upon the 
clouds, and from the clouds upon the snow, made a 
more glowing and dazzling splendour. The outlines 
of the mountains being so sharply defined against 
the serene blue sky, you might deem the whole 
mass to have been cut out from the ether. You have 
this view for hours as you pass up ihe valley, but at 
this particular point it is most magnificent. 

“Tt was of such amazing effulgence at this hour, 
that no language can give any just idea of it. Gazing 
steadfastly and long upon it, | began to comprehend 
what Coleridge meant, when he said that he almost 
lost the sense of his own being in that of the moun- 
tain, or that it seemed to be a part of him and he of 
it. Gazing thus, your sense almost becomes dizzy 
in the tremulous etlulgence. And then the sunset! 
The rich hues of sunset upon such ascene! The 
golden light upon the verdure, the warm crimson tints 
upon the snow, the crags glowing like jasper, the 
masses of shade cast from summit to summit, the 
shafts of light shooting past them into the sky, and 
all this flood of rich magnificence succeeded so 
rapidly by the cold grey of the snow, and gone en- 
tirely w hen the stars are visible above the mountains, 
and it is night! 
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It will be seen by the conditions and this speci- 
men, that a volume of 832 large octavo pages, 
printed in double column, and on fine paper, will 


papers, it must be evident that an extensive sub- 
scription will be requisite to defray the cost of so 
large a volume, from which advertisements are ex- 
cluded, that the paper may be devoted to matter of 
more general interest to the readers. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether, even then, the sheet 
will be found large enough to cover the ground 
which our Prospectus has marked out. In that 
case there will be no objection on our part to its en- 
largement at a suitable time, if it should prove so 
far acceptable as to induce a patronage that will 
justify the additional expense. 

We publish a large edition of our first number 
and send it to our friends, with a hope and request 


success of the paper, will promptly forward their 
own subscriptions and those of their neighbors by 
mail, addressed to the publisher, carefully and dis- 
tinctly designating the Post Office to which each 
paper should be addressed. 

For ten dollars remitted, six copies of the paper 
will be forwarded, mailed together or separately, 
as directed. 


We propose to issue our second number about 
the first of the 10th month. 


and that of Dublin Yearly Meeting addressed to its 


an early number of the “ Review.” 


The little body of Friends in the south of France 
have lonz been regarded with affectionate interest 
by their fellow professors in this land. They seem, 


forms of an external religion to the immediate 
teaching of Christ in their own hearts, long before 
they had any knowledge of our Christian profession. 
Hence they were called Inspirants; and it would 
seem that something of a religious organization, 
with acode of discipline very simple in its cha- 
racter, but analogous to our own, existed amongst 
them at an early period. 


formation in the public papers, by a young man who 
came to Paris and advertised that the owners of a 
vessel and cargo which were taken by the British 
m the war with America and France, were re- 
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be furnished annually for two dollars. To those | 
who are familiar with the fact, that the charges for 

advertising constitute a material, and, in many | 
cases, a principal source of the income of our news- | 


that those who feel an interest in promoting the | 


We have received the London General Epistle, | 


own members, both of which we intend to insert in | 


like our forefathers, to have been drawn out of the | 


“ Their attention,” says | 
William Savery, ‘‘ was first turned to Friends by in- | 








quested to come forward and claim their severa| 
proportions of the said vessel and cargo, and tha 
his father, who was part owner of the ship which 
took the French vessel, was a Quaker, and did no 
desire to hold their property, as it was inconsistep; 
with his conscientious scruples. They made jip- 
| quiry respecting the principles of Friends, and 


| found them much the same as their own.” 

| In the year 1788 they appear to have received 
| their first visit from members of our Society ; Sara), 
Grubb, in company with George Dillwyn, Mary 
Dudley and others, having been engaged in this 
service. They were followed by William Savery 
and David Sands in 1797. The account which 
these Friends have left us of their simple habits, 
Christian tenderness and glad reception of the truth, 
is very touching, and is, we trust, familiar to a large 
portion of our readers. 


| 
| 
| Since that period they have 
‘been frequently visited by Friends, and under va- 
| rious depressing circumstances a number have been 
| preserved in a good degree of consistency as regards 
the support of most of our Christian testimonies. 
Amongst the most prominent of these faithful con- 
| fessors, Lewis Majolier has long been conspicuous, 
and those who have read the instructive narratives 
‘of the Friends who have travelled amongst this 
simple people, will have recognized in him one of 
their most assiduous fellow-laborers in the service 
|of Truth. The Testimony concerning him, which 
‘occupies a portion of this paper, will be found to 
| possess much interest, as the record of an humble 
and devoted Christian. 


| 





New England, have all been held since that of Phi- 
ladelphia. Through the medium of the London 
Friend, we have received an account, considerably 
in detail, of the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting 


| held in that city. The printed minutes of those held 


| 
| The Yearly Meetings of London, New York, and 


at New York and Rhode Island have furnished a 
specific notice of the subjects which have claimed 


the attention of those meetings, and the result of 


their deliberation. 


From the information thus 
received the following abridgment has been made. 
|From these sources, and from private letters, 
we rejoice to learn that a more than ordinary 
degree, not of harmony only, but of Christian 
love and fellowship, was felt to pervade these 
assemblies. It is a cause of reverent gratitude 
when any of our meetings are owned by the 
Divine presence; and amid the many discouraging 
| circumstances which surround us, we may find oc- 


ee 


_casion to take fresh courage, when Yearly Meetings, 
representing so large a portion of our religious com- 
_munity, are permitted to be held under a sense ofthat 
| Heavenly influence which draws individual mem- 
bers nearer toeach other, and unites them in a sincere 
desire to promote the cause of Truth. The unity 
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of this religious body is dear to every true member | Quarterly Meeting. This statement is also sub- 

of it; and whatever indicates its increase must be a stantially confirmed, by a minute in the reports 

? aa 
sae - estimate those | from Scipio. 

cause of rejoicing to all who can duly estimate those age as ee a 

piritual truths which it is our privilege to uphold “This affecting subject claimed the serious 

a omulgate deliberation of the Meeting,and resulted in ap- 

and to pr ae pointing a committee to take the whole case 
; siderati 3 it is presented by the doc- 

Yearly Meetings. into consideration as it is presented by t 

7 - uments which have been brought to this Meet- 

ing, and report their judgment of the best way 

to dispose of it, to a future sitting.” 





The Yearly Meeting of London was unusually 
short, having closed on Fifth day evening of the 
second week. One reason which may be as- 
signed for this circumstance is, the absence of| Ata subsequent sitting the following report was 
propositions from the Quarterly Meetings and | received and adopted : 
of Appeals ; but there is another cause which 
has probably contributed in a still greater de- 
gree to this result, we mean the unanimity which 
has marked all its deliberations. We cannot 
recall, in our limited experience, a season in 
which there has been so unbroken a harmony 
of sentiment, and, at the same time, so large a 
measure of true liberty, a liberty accompanied 
by adeep and extensive desire for the main- 
tenance of primitive simplicity, both of doctrine 
and practice. 

Various subjects were brought before the meet- 
ing, by means of the selected minutes of the Meet- | 
ing for Sufferings. The little company who pro- | 


«“ ¢The Committee appointed in the case of 

| Scipio Quarterly Meeting, after deliberately 
considering the subject submitted to them, have 

concluded to propose to the Yearly Meeting 

that a solid Committee be appointed to attend 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting and its subordinate 

branches, as the case may appear to require. 

That such Committee be, by the Yearly Meeting, 

| constituted a component part of the Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings ; and espe- 
cially instructed to endeavor to carry into effect 
the directions of the Yearly Meeting ; that the 


= ae 


right order and subordination to the superior 


. NN Meetings may be restored, as enjoined by our 
fess with Friends in Norway, have been placed | pgs. ’ J J 


lati th d will in fut | discipline: and also to endeavor, in the spirit 
in a near relation WIT Us, and wiht in tuture,as | of restoring love, to heal dissensions and pro- 


is expected, return answers to the queries Once | mote that love and unity that becomes Christian 
a year. Their religious condition excited much | beathren.? 


interest; and two of the Friends who visited | 
them last summer, gave the Meeting some in-| The following Minute from Farmington Quarter 
teresting recollections of their journey. was received, and referred to the Meeting for Suf- 
The chief part of one sitting was engaged with | ferings : 
the subject of Capital Punishment. We do not | 
remember to have heard a more animated and | 
general discussion, or one in which there has | 
been a greater concurrence of expression. The 
practice was condemned, as it may be supposed, | 
with one voice; and it was treated by many 
Friends as identified with that of war, and 
therefore as coming within the proper scope of 
our testimony to the peaceable nature of the 
gospel dispensation. Friends were encouraged 





* The Committee on the subject of promot- 
ing our testimony against slavery report, that 
they have been renewedly and deeply affected 
with the consideration that slavery has been 
extending its limits from time to time, and thus 
increasing its evils and cruelties in our country 
for many years past; but more especially are 
we affected with the consideration of the fact, 
that the Nation is now engaged in a war of ag- 
; , : ) ression and conquest, apparently for the far- 
toapply themselves in their respective neighbor- ther extension of this ‘nstitution. We are 
hoods to the enlightenment of the public mind ; | therefore united in believing that these deeply 
and the Meeting concluded to have a paragraph | affecting circumstances present a fresh claim 
upon the subject introduced into the General | ” 


: upon the Society for the adoption of measures 
Epistle, and to leave it to the attention of the | ¢, lay before the Government and the Nation a 
Meeting for Sufferings. 


testimony against slavery in all its influences 

The New York Yearly Meeting commenced on and bearings, and especially against the acqui- 
the 24th, and closed on the 28th of 5th month last. | sition of new territory for its farther extension. 

“The Meeting for Sufferings having learned And that our members be pressingly invited to 
that the Quarterly Meeting of Scipio had de- . deep and weighty consideration of the — 
clined to comply with the —* wleninastte afi tale | sponsibility that rests upon them, and cautioned 
Meeting last year, to nail ar record certain | 2° to lend their influence in any way to the 


documents which had been forwarded to it; extension or support of the slave power.” 
appointed a Committee on the occasion to visit; The Yearly Meeting of New England convened 
that Meeting, by whose report an affecting | at Newport, on the 14th, and closed on the 18th of 
statement is presented of the insubordination | 6th month last. From their printed minutes the 
that prevails in many of the members of that | following extracts are made. 
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“ Not having received at t this time, nor last 
year, Epistles from our dear brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio, and | 
this Meeting being broucht under de ‘ep exercise 
in relation thereto, a committee was appointed 
to take the subject into their solid and deliberate 
consideration, to seek therein direction of the 
Head of the Church, and, if in clearness way 
should open for it, to prepare essays of commu- 
nications to those re spective Meetings, that our 
love may be still manifest to them. 





The report of this Committee was as follows: 


“The Committee appointed to consider the 
circumstance of our Yearly Meeting not having 
received epistles from our brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio, 


neither at this time nor at our last Yearly Meet- | 


ing, have met and deliberated thereon; 
the course of this deliberation have been intro- 
duced into a deep feeling of sorrow and regret, 
that an epistolary intercourse which has long 
subsisted, as we trust, to the mutual benefit of 


the Yearly Meetings and to the promotion of 


the cause we profess to advocate, by drawing 
closer the cords of Christian love he ‘tween bre- 
thren of the same religious profession, and there- 
by imparting strength to hold fast to this our | 
profession, should by any means be interrupted. 

“Our e pistol: iry intercourse with the Yearly 


Meeting of Philade ‘Iphia, has subsisted for more | 


than 140 years. It was commenced, we doubt | 
not, under the influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
and on the proposal of the brethren of Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting, at a time when, in the | 


early days of our histor y as a distinct religious | 
body, our worthy predecessors were enabled by 


and in | 


REVIEW. 





——— 


“ The spirit of the gospel is the spirit of po. 
storing love. He that came that we, 
enemies, might be reconciled unto God, j is, as 
we humbly believe, graciously disposed, by th, 
shedding forth of the blessed influences 6f his 
love, to reconcile us, not only unto himself, | 
one unto another, and to be a healer of bre 9 :. 
_as well as a restorer of paths to dwell in. 

“ Reverently looking unto him, therefore, for 
a blessing on our endeavours to manifest oy, 
continued love for these our brethren, we haye 
prepared essays for epistles to each of the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio, which we 


submit to the consideration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 


being 





A Testimony 

| From the Two Months’ Meeting of Congénies, France, 
| concerning Louis AnToINE Masoier, tho died «t 
| Congenies, the 6th of 3rd mo. 1842. 

a 


‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works do 
| follow them.” 
| Although in thinking of our beloved friend, 
this may be the language of our hearts, accom- 
panied by a feeling of cratitude, as it respects 
himself, yet when we think of ourselves, and 
of the empty seat which he has left amongst 
us: when we remember his tender exhortations 
and his lively interest in our little society, we 
deeply feel our loss, and are at times almost 
absorbed by the feeling of sorrow. 

Louis A. Majolier, was born at Calvisson, in 
the Department of Gard, in the 4th mo. 17¢4. 
| His parents belonged to a sect which afterwards 
professed principles similar to those of the So- 


| 














the grace of God, faithfully and fearlessly to | ciety of Friends in England, even before they 
stand for the cause of true and vital Christianity, | knew that such a society existed. This sect had 
and were largely instrumental in the Divine | sprung from another, known by the name of 
hand in holding forth to the world the standard | “the prophets,” which, after being divested of 
of true, vital, spiritual religion ; even the reli-| the mystical and fanatical opinions which dis- 
gion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus C hrist, who | | tinguished them, had adopted principles similar 
has graciously declared that he came that his | to those of Friends, on the spirituality of the 
humble, dedicated followers might have life, and | Gospel dispensation, on ministry, and on wor- 
that they might have it more abundantly. ship. They met in silence to worship God, 

“With the Ohio Yearly Meeting we began! and awaited for the influence of the Holy 
our intercourse at the commencement of their | Spirit, before they expressed anything in their 
holding a Yearly Meeting, at which time we | assemblies, and they considered that as the gift 
addressed them in brothe srly love,andgavethem|of the ministry has been freely received, it 
our hearty salutation. should be freely exercised. 

“ We have endeavored, according to our mea-| Although the parents of our dear friend were 
sure, in the light of truth, to examine whether | not rich, and had not themselves received much 
any thing on the part of this Yearly Meeting | instruction, they obtained an education for their 
has caused the interruption in the friendly in-| son, beyond w hat those who are similarly cir- 
terchange of these proofs of brotherly regard. cumstanced can usually procure. This was a 
We are not sensible that any thing of this kind | great advantage to him, and in after life he ac- 
has taken place. Why then should we cease to | quired additional information on a variety of 
regard the members of these Yearly Meetings as | subjects. This, united to a sound judgment 
our brethren, one in religious profession, and | and an upright course of coaduct, qualified him 
bound by the bonds of the | gospel to be one an- | for a wise counsellor, and a good arbitrator in 
other’s helpers in the Lord. the profession which he undertook. On leaving 
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hae 
school he was placed with a notary at Ambraix, | were many errors to be extirpated among those 
where he remained many years, and where he | with whom he felt called to labour. He was 
acquired, in a remarkable degree, the esteem | often discouraged, but, to use his own expres- 
and entire confidence of the family in which | sion, an irresistible power impelled him, and he 
he resided. ‘received strength to persevere; and although 

His parents wished him to pursue the study | young at that time, he was the instrument of a 
of the law, and had he seen it right to follow | favourable change amongst the Friends. His 
the course in which he set out, he would no trials were great from within and from without, 
doubt have been a distinguished character, as and his faith was often ready to fail; yet when 
he possessed good abilities, much ardour for he did not trust to his own strength, he was 
study, and very industrious habits. The confi- | permitted to make some progress in the work to 
dence which he inspired, joined to the benevo- | which he was called; but from what he says 
lence of his disposition, by which he gained the | himself, if he at all went before his guide he 
love of all who knew him, procured him so | involved himself in still greater difficulties. 
many friends, that his way appeared easy. But| He was thus employed when the troubles of 
he could not accept the offers that were made | the revolution came, and changed the face of 
tohim. He soon saw that he was called to things; the school was suspended, and they 
another work, and that his life must be devoted | were no longer permitted to meet for worship. 
to the service of his Divine Master. The little |He had then to suffer from privations of all 
society of which he was a member, became the | kinds; he saw himself frequently without any 
object of his tender solicitude. It was in a state | means of supplying the wants of his family, but 
of great weakness, and there existed among its | he always acted with the greatest disinterested- 


members a great mixture of good and bad. At | ness, still thinking of those who were worse off 


that time they knew of the existence of Friends | than himself, and contributing to their relief by 
in England, and they had seen some of their | dividing with them the little that his great in- 
books. Louis A. Majolier examined their prin- | dustry procured him. He says, with respect 


ciples, found them in accordance with the Gos-|to this period: “I was once on the point of 





pel, and thought himself called to promote the | being put in prison, and of becoming a victim 
spread of them. On that account he felt that | to my devotedness for having dared to write in 
he could not follow a profession so absorbing as | favour of my friends; but I escaped by means 
that for which he was preparing himself; a|of some of my friends who were in office, and 
profession which would also expose him to a| who were attached to me.” 
compromise of his principles—he did not hesi-| He had the affliction, at this time of trial, to 
tate, he left all and followed the simple trade of | see those for whom he was so interested draw 
a stocking-weaver. | back from the pursuit of good. In a letter to 
About this time he was married to Mary ; Mary Dudley, after having described the sad 
Brun, of Fontanés, a member of the society to | situation of the country, he thus writes: And 
‘which he belonged. She has been to him a | all this added tothe deep affliction of daily see- 
faithful and affectionate wife, through a long | ing those whom I had endeavoured to lead for- 


and painful life, full of cares and trials, in the | ward, withering before the blighting wind of 


bringing up of a numerous family ; but she can | this terrible trial, those young plants whom T 
bear her testimony, that in the seasons of their | had cultivated, and whom I loved in spite of 
greatest extremities he never murmured, always | their deviations, whose weakness I pitied ; with 
relying on Him who had graciously provided | these feelings, accumulated in the inmost of my 
for them in all their necessities. soul, I secretly called upon the Most High, and 

It was soon after his marriage that the Friends | sought the counsel of his wisdom. I then saw 
in France received the first visit from Friends | that I could do nothing better than remain in 
of England and America. This was paid to|the ark, until the waters of this abominable 
them by George and Sarah Dillwyn, Mary  detere should be dried up. I had, however, 
Dudley, Robert and Sarah Grubb, Adey Bellamy, | my eye upon this little flock, and contempla- 
and John Elliott. This visit, with others which | ted it with sorrow ; it seemed to me as if all the 
they afterwards had, strengthened our dear | work I had endeavoured to do was entirely 
friend in the principles which he had already | lost; the number of those who shared my 
imbibed, and, being enlightened from on high, | trouble was very small; our religious meetings 
he understood their spiritual nature, and their | here were not wholly interrupted, in spite of 
accordance with the Gospel. From that time | the prohibitions; but they were less regular and 
he thought himself called to the ministry, and | less numerous. We were in continual alarms, 
also devoted himself to the education of the | and the devouring cares of this life almost en- 
children of his fellow-professors. He opened |tirely choked the word, and rendered it unfruit- 
a school at Congénies, where he came to reside, | ful.” He met with another sore trial, the evil 
as that villaze was the centre of the rising so- | judgment of those for whom he had made so 
ciety: but his task was a difficult one; there | many sacrifices; being exposed to the jealousy 
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12 FRIENDS’ 
of some and to the calumny of sthe ‘rs: but this 
did not cvol his love for them; he received all 
as permitted for his good, and felt that he suffer- | 
ed for his Master and for the sake of his cause, 
and this gave him strength to bear what was 
extremely painful to his affectionate disposition. | 

In the year 1791, after this period of confu- 
sion, he visited England, where he was received 
with great kindness, and where he obtained a 
more accurate knowledge of the discipline of 
the Society of Friends; but the wars which | 
soon followed for many years wholly interrupt- 
ed the communications between the two coun- 
tries. 

After the revolution he was employed in the 
sale of the lands which had belonged to the 
nobles, when he gave proof of great uprightness 
and disinterestedness. He had the means of 
enriching himself, but would not take advantage 
of thisunhappy period; he bought nothing for 
himself, His family increased, “and he found it 
difficult to provide for their wants; as soon as 
he was allowed to do so, he re comenenced the 
school, and some time after acted as a surveyor | 
under the new taxation undertaken by Buona- | 
parte, and was for many years thus employed. 
In this difficult office, he was remarkable for 
his strict uprightness, and thus gained the respect | 
and esteem of all amongst whom his lot was | 
cast. The duties of his profession took him 
away from his family, whom he dearly loved, 
and although overcome often by fatigue, i in hav- | 
ing to provide fora family of eight children 
during a time of scarcity, war, and perplexity, 
he was calm and resigned, happy in being still 
enabled to impart some relief to others. He 
saw, however, that this occupation was not that 
to which he was called; he says in the letter 
which has already been quoted, “The part | 
which I had taken in the affairs of the Govern- | 
ment was in some respects honourable, since it | | 
had an influence in establishing proportionate | 
justice and equity in the assessment of the land- 


tax; but the sting of necessity kept my soul in 
painful unce rtainty ; I wished to be in many 
places at one and the same time, this was not | 
possible. Inthe meantime not only our disci- | 
pline became relaxed, but the education of our 
children, and particularly of my own family, 
was neglected. I was engaged in a very pain- 
ful conflict between my religious duties and the 
making a necessary provision for the wants of 
my family. But O, my dear friend, I saw to 
my great affliction that I ought not to have hesi- 
tated so long in choosing the best part. I was | 
greatly afflicted, and I acknowledged, but per- 
haps too late, that the manifestation of the Su- 
preme will cannot be resisted with impunity.” 
. “IT wasin the midst of this trial at the time | 
of the visitef our dear friend Stephen Grellet, | 
towards the end of the year 1813; that visit | 
was a great consolation to me, and from that | 





_ persuasive. 


REVIEW. 








time I dete eniaied to relinquish every occu 
tion which could divert my attention from 
beloved family and our little flock, and to ei\’ 
up a situation which afforded me much ease a; 
outward gain, in order to attend to the edycs. 
tion of young people, a painful employment at 
my age, asit obliges me to passa sedentary |jf.. 
which is injurious to my health; but I belie, 

duty calls first, and that without bearing th, 
cross we cannot obtain the crown.” 
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From his profession of a valuer of land, | 
was afterwards called in as arbitrator in cases o: 
differences in families, and in the division of 
property ; on these occasions he did honour to 
his religious profession by his strict justice and 
impartiality ; so that he was often sent for from 
a considerable distance from his home. 

His ministry was simple, but energetic and 
He called the attention of his 
hearers to the spirituality of the gospel se he 
sation, to the necessity of a change of heart an 
affections, to the baptism of the Holy Ghost anc 
of fire, to that new birth without which we 

cannot be accepted of God. In his youth, and 
when he* was in health, he often felt himself 
called to visit his brethres of the same faith : 





| having a very lively sympathy for his friends 


who were situated at a distance from the places 
were meetings were held; and he embraced 
every opportunity which presented itself to 
encourage them to persevere in faith, in pa- 
tience, and in waiting upon Christ. It was not 
to himself, to his own words, or to anything 
visible that he was concerned to direct the at- 
tention of his friends, but to Jesus Christ the 
Saviour, the way, the truth, and the life, testi- 
fying that all have access to the Father through 
faith and obedience. When circumstances did 
not.allow of his visiting his friends, he convey- 
ed his feelings to them in writing, and his let- 
ters always bore marks of experience of the 
same zeal and love. 


His religious labours were almost entirely 
confined to the members of our little society: 
yet he went twice to St. Etienne, to visit a small 
community in the neighbourhood of that town, 
consisting of individuals who had _ se porated 
themselves from the Roman Catholic worship, 
and who professed principles similar to those of 
Friends. He was well received, and had ex- 
tensive service amongst them, and he after- . 
wards kept up an interesting correspondence : 
with a few individuals of them. . 


He was affable and kind to all, ready to be 
serviceable to his neighbours and friends, as 
well as to strangers ; and the superior informa- 
tion which he possessed often qualified him to 
be useful to them. He had good health, and 
was remarkable for his sober habits, his industry, 
and the serenity of his mind, the expression of 
which was strikingly visible in his countenance. 
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cence 


The last years of his life were spent at Con- him some merit, “Do not say that: O, yes, I 
genies ; his time was principally occupied in | hope, but I feel that I have need of mercy ; 
making translations from the writings of I riends. | there is a _ on. a to that oa He 
4 translation of the works of Richard Claridge, often spoke of death with surprising calmness. 
which he completed in the early part of the | To another of his daughters, who had cared for 
— 137 eared to fatigue him; and in the | him during his years of weakness, and who says 
Seal i same year he was attacked with | that she never left his room in the evening 
= al ve. Formany days fear was entertained | without hearing him a short time after engaged 
ae has life but though he was greatly weaken- | in imploring the blessing of God, praising him 
ree attack, it pleased Infinite Wisdom to for his goodness, or supplicating for his pardon ; 
restore him so far, as to enable him to superin- he said one day, W ith : smile, a he fruit is 
ie death actdecch teagan te Aieeehiagh tee-kamsbe: deo ong bors 

inister to the spiritual wants of his 8. e. . , » he ¢ bee 
tt ae to a that his communications interested came to see him ; he appeared much 
were more and more fraught with love to all; | pleased with the visit, and before he parted from 
and although his bodily ae a es ‘er he nase ni a = wares 

‘a part of the energy for which they had | ready enlightene ee, and He will be thy 
soda oie, it was deeply felt that they | guide; attend to the manifestations of Him who 
proceeded from the same source; his mental | has said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
faculties remained unimpaired, although he had What may have appeared to thee (meaning our 
no longer the strength to employ his time as| principles) full of imperfections, contains, on 
before, and his perceptions of divine things re-| the contrary, what is the most perfect: do not 
mained the same. remain ina state of uncertainty, in which thou 

In the 8th mo. 1840, during the visit of a| wilt suffer loss. I should like to see thee again 
Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of attend our meetings, I think thou wilt find peace 
Friends in London, he had a second attack, | 19 1t.” 
which threatened his life. In the course of this He had evidently nothing to do in his last 
illness his patience and resignation were re- moments, and he said many times that he was 
markable, and he appeared prepared for Hea-| happy in the prospect of death, adding at one 
ven; but it pleased the Lord again partially to} time, ‘ All you have to desire for me is, that I 
restore him, so that he was permitted to attend | may have an easy passage ;” and this, his last 
meetings, and to encourage and exhort his/| desire, was abundantly granted him. In the 
friends. Although, after those attacks, and par-| evening of 7th day, the 5th, he thought his 
ticularly after the last, his power of speech was | last hour was arrived ; he had his family called, 
considerably impaired, it was very remarkable | named those whom he did not see around his 
that his religious communications were always | bed, and had strength to say, “ May the will 
clear and intelligible. of God be done! Farewell, all; love one an- 

He remained in this state of weakness until | other; live in peace, and the God of peace will 
the 2nd mo. 1842; when he was suddenly at-| be with you.” To a friend, who came to see 
tacked with internal inflammation, which weak-| him, he sweetly said, “Thou seest me at the 
ened him very fast. From the beginning of} endof my life.’ And when she remarked, that 
this illness he thought that it would’be his last, | she believed he was going to enter into a better 
and that it was a call to a better world, and he | life than the one he was leaving, he said, “Oh, 
received the message with all the calmness of | yes ;” and immediately turning to his daughter, 
the Christian who is at the disposal of his | who had for some time moistened his lips, he said 
Master; with him all was submission to the | to her, proving his anxiety to be gone, “ And 
Divine will, and the expression which he most | thou lengthens my life.” But on her observ- 
frequently uttered was, “ May the will of God | ing to him that it was right to the last to give 
be done,” and this his countenance conveyed | every relief to the poor body, he added, with 
more than his words. He evidently passed | sweet submission, “ Well, then lengthen it.” 
the greatest part of his time in prayer. One| Some time after, feeling himself weaker, he said 
day, one of his daughters wishing to know how | “ Now I am going; fare thee well; do not rive 
it was with him, asked him if his thoughts were | me any more; I want nothing more.” He re- 
turned towards God, he quickly answered, “Oh, | mained some time in a state of apparent sleep, 
yes, always.” After having said to him that | which was interrupted only by the motion of 
she hoped he had a trust that when the Lord | his hands, which he often clasped before him, 
should call him from this world, he would ex- | and he was evidently in prayer. In the eve- 
change a life of trial and suffering for a state of| ning of 6th of the 3rd mo. 1842, his spirit was 
happiness, she added, that his life had been such | dislodged from its earthly tenement, and, we 
that God would not forsake him at last, he| doubt not, is gone to the abodes of the just. 
quickly answered, as if to reprove her for this| He was aged seventy-eight years, and had been 
last expression, which seemed to attribute to|a Minister about fifty-four years. 
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ana, has been furnished by a Friend in that State. We 


think it can hardly be read by any one in the East- | 


States. without the feeling of a warm destre 


that the cheerful prospects and hopes of its friends 


em 
tere may be realized. Friends of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting are spread over a large extent of country, 
in many parts of which, the means of educating thei 
children are very restricted. How important then 
is it, that in a matter of so much moment, the body 


at large should extend every possible assistance. 
Friends’ Boarding School in Indiana. 


This institution went into operation in the 
Sixth month last. 
location about one mile west of Richmond, and | 
about eighty rods south of the National road, 
from which it will, when finished, present a_ 
handsome appearance. The vicinity is gently 
undulating, and the scenery interesting. A 
traveller would think the comforts of the place 


REVIEW. 





te 


The account of Friends’ Boarding School in Indi- | 


A good Library and apparatus ‘have been pro i 
cured by the libe ‘rality of Friendsin Eng 
who have ever manifested a laudable inte rest in 
the concern. 

The amount of land in connection with th» 
school, is suflicient to hold out inducements 
enterprising young men, to defray a part of th 
expenses by manual labour. More labour ce 
thus far been in demand, than could be furnisheg 
in this way. 

We trust that the Friends of Indiana, may 
find the good influence of their school diffus ine 


) 


| itself throughout their large Yearly Meeting, 


It is situated ina healthy | 


much diminished, by the want of shade trees’ 
near the building, but on approaching he would | 


be interested by the prospect of a well planted 
grove, which is making its first year’s growth. 

The school is made up of near fifty ‘scholars, 
about an equal number of each sex, and has 
given satisfactory evidence that it is furnished 
with competent instructors. 

The present session will close about the mid- 
dle of the Ninth month, and the school will be | 


vacated until after Indiana Yearly Meeting. | forcibly impressed with a conviction of the high 


| 


The present building will accommodate about | 


one hundred scholars, and that number will pro- | 


bably be made up at the opening of the winter 
term. Friends have manifested much interest 
in the school, and it is hoped that the good in- 
fluence it may have inthe education of the 
young people of Indiana, may induce those who 
have been fearful of its tendency, to become its 
zealous supporters. 

Great inconvenience is experienced in the 
management of the school, on account of the 
poor adaptation of the present building to the 
accommodation of both sexes. The committee 
having charge of it, have evidently shown much 
good judgme nt in the plans they have devised 
for the accommodation of the students in this 
particular. It remains for the friends of the in- 
stitution to determine whether the unfinished 
part of the esta lishment shall be put up. Great 
advantages would arise from its completion. It 
would then accommodate three hundred scho- 
lars, and be a well constructed edifice, nicely 
adapted in all its parts to the right management 
of a good school. 
by a workman to be $14,000, a sum much less 
than has been the usual estimate. A little con- 
cert of action could surely do the work, and the 
growing interest among Friends will remain 
unsatisfied without it. 





and rendering it a heritage which the Lord will 
delight to bless. 


The New 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
It is only within a few days that I have been 
aware of the determination to commence the 
publication of the new paper that has been for 
some time, and pretty extensively, looked for 
among Friends; and while I was gratified to be 
thus advised, | felt particularly solicitous that 
all vigilance might be exerted to keep it within 
its legitimate path, and that if the hopes of 
many ‘that it may do much good should be dis- 
appointed, it may at least be prevented from 
doing harm. 
The press of our day, is indeed, the moral 
lever of Archimedes; the world is moved by it 
for good or for evil, and we can scarce ‘ly be too 


Paper. 


responsibility resting upon those who are placed 
in positions to regulate its movements. it is 
true, that he who caters for the public, should 
consult the public taste ; and he pledges himselt 
to do so, who undertakes the issuing of a period- 
ical Journal, but he hasa right to presume that 
the public taste is correct in morals, and rests 
upon sound principles of right. His aim should 
be high, even as the eagle’s tothe sun. The 
labour of the well disciplined and truly exercised 
Christian will be, not only to spread such infor- 
mation over his pages as intelligent men would 
wish to possess, but also to give such atone to 
public feeling as shall induce a recognition of 
his own high ‘standard. The field is abundantly 
large for ‘efforts of this character. We are 
crowded with a mass of light literature, and pe- 
riodicals, which are nuisances in the land. They 
are thrown abroad with an industry which the 
hurry of steam itself can scarcely satisfy, and 
which nothing but the love of gain could keep 
from tiring. In the midst of these multiplied 
ard poisonous influences, is it not to be regret- 


The expense has been estimated | ted that so few of a different character are at 


work among us? and cause of congratulation 
that one more is about to be added to the num- 
ber whose only aim, we confidently rely, will be 
to promote the “ general good.” 

The field is indeed large. There is much 
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ground to improve, not only throughout the ge- The superintendence of such a school is no 
neral community, but also in our own religious | doubt a charge of much responsibility; but it may 
Society, where there is also much that is unoccu- | also be one of eminent usefulness, if entered upon 

‘ed. In consideration of these facts, I cannot | under a due sense of accountability to Him from 
withhold the expression of my satisfaction in | whom the ability for the discharge of any of our 
finding that a number of our Friends, “ meaning | duties proceeds. It can scarcely be doubted that 
well, and hoping well, prompted by a certain 'there are within our Society, in this country, 
something in their nature,” will train “ them- | many who are qualified to occupy this station ; 
selves to do service in various essays, poems, | and perhaps some, who could etliciently carry 
histories, and books of art, fancy and truth.” | out the views of the Board, may be deterred by 
In conclusion, may the writer, without exposing | an undue estimate of the qualities which are 
himself to the charge of impertinence, venture ' needed, or too low an opinion of themselves. 
to express the hope that the Editor will pursue | To such, a free conference with the managers 
the straight forward path of Truth, rather show- | might be desirable, and not without important 
ing its beauty and consistency, than hastily | results. Should any Friend be looking towards 
combating error, or enlisting in the unprofitable | the station, he may address “ the Committee on 


field of controversy. Z. | Superintendent,” under cover to the publisher of 
Eighth mo., 17, 1847. this paper. 


Philadelphia, 9mo. 1st, 1847. 


Haverford School. Bombardment of Towns. 

The arrangements for the re-opening of this} The earliest instance of the bombardment of 
Institution are in progress, and we doubt not | a town, is said to have occurred in 1684, when 
that it will gratify the friends of a sound and} Algiers was attacked by the French. On this, 
liberal course of instruction, to know that the | Sismondi remarks: “ Louis the Fourteenth was the 
applications for admission are numerous, and that | first to put in practice the atrocious method, 
there is good reason to believe, if the school | newly invented, of bombarding towns; of burning 
were opened it would be well sustained. The | them, not to take them, but to destroy them, of 
diticulty which now retards this desirable event, | attacking, not fortifications, but private houses; 
arises from the circumstance that no suitable | not soldiers, but peaceable inhabitants, women 
Friend has yet been found to occupy the station | and children; and of confounding thousands of 
of superintendent. The great usefulness of this private crimes, each one of which would cause 
school is no longer a question—it has been tried, | horror, in one great public crime, one great 
and its results are upon the whole very satisfac- | disaster, which he regarded only as one of the 
tory. The experience of twelve years has not | catastrophes of war.” 
been lost upon the managers, and no doubt some| ‘This first instance occurred under the reign 
modification of their plans, and some different | of a monarch, whom the people of the present 
arrangements in regard to the studies, will be | day generally regard as a tyrant. The last that 
found proper. Yet on one point there has been | has come to our knowledge is that of Vera 
no change ; the conviction remains deeply im- | Cruz, by a republican army, acting under the 
pressed upon those to whom its oversight is com- | authority of a government professedly the most 
mitted, that the moral discipline, the training of | free and enlightened in the world. The object 
the students in habits of self-restraint, and of con- | of the first was to procure the release of chris- 
formity to the principles and testimonies of the | tian slaves; the last to extend the dominion of 
religious Society of Friends, are objects of para- | slavery. —Vide Sumner’s White Slavery, &c. 
mount importance. ——— 

The position which this Institution is designed From the National Era. 
to occupy, is certainly a very important one. Barclay of Ury. 

Not only does it aim to afford an extended course | Among the earliest converts to the doctrines 
of instruction in connection with the inculcation | of Friends in Scotland, was Barelay of Ury, an 
of sound moral and religious principles to those ‘old and distinguished soldier, who had fought 
who might otherwise be placed in situations of | under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. As a 
great exposure, but it is designed for the train- | Quaker he became the object of persecution and 
ing of young men as school teachers, and thusto | abuse at the hands of the magistrates and the 
supply a want which is greatly felt in our So-| populace. None bore the indignities of the mob 
ciety. The fund which has been recently sub- | with greater patience and nobleness of soul than 








scribed, will greatly promote this object, and we | this once proud gentleman and soldier. One of 


trust that Haverford will henceforward be to | his friends, on an occasion of uncommon rude- 
some extent a Normal School, from which the | ness, lamented that he should be treated so 
seminaries of Friends, may be supplied with in- | harshly in his old age, who had been so honoured 
structors, not only well grounded in science and | before. ‘I find more satisfaction,” said Barclay, 
letters, but initiated into the great art of teaching. | “as well as honor, in being thus insulted for my 
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religious principles, than when a few years ago + ree teri anaes Signa, 
it was usual for the magistrates, as I passed the Like beginning, like the end: 


5 Quoth the Laird of Ur 
city of Aberdeen, to meet me on the road, and os ta the ainte) eeveunt a 


conduct me to public entertainment in their hall, Than his gracious Lord, who bore 

and then escort me out again, to gain my fa- Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 
9 

vour. 


“Give me joy, that in his name 
¢ ~ 1 h 1a ” 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, i ee — 
By = ao metry ot asa While for them He suffereth long, 
/ ee tee eae Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Close behind him, close beside, Secitinn with the ccctee? 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, - S on 

Press’d the mob in fury. “ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hurted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads, to meet me. 





Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 


Cursed him as he passed her. *< When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 


Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 
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** Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friends falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving : 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down! 


Push him! prick him! through the town 
#9) 





ive the Quaker coward 
went ** Through this dark and stormy night, 


Faith beholds a feeble light, 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest, 

For the full day-breaking !”’ 


But, from out the thickening crowd, 
Cried a sudden voice, and loud: 
“ Barclay! Ho! a Barclay 
And the old man, at his side, 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarr’d and sunburn’d darkly; 
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So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Talbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?”’ 
Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told, 
Of thy day of trial ; 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 


“‘ Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
‘« Put it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 

Even though he slay me.” 
Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of:the good hereafter. 


‘* Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his Laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 
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‘ Knowing this, that never yet 
‘* Wo’s the day,”’ he sadly said, Share of Truth was vainly set 
With a slowly shaking head, In the world’s wide fallow; 





And a look of pity; 
“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 


After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 
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Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow ! 
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‘* Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers ; 
Smiting through their midst will teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers !”’ 
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